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April Joys 


Pin is such a good month for living! It 
is pure joy just to breathe the fresh, invigor- 
ating air and to feel the warm sunshine and 
soft breezes. Even the rain is refreshing! 
What boy or girl doesn’t love to turn his or 
her face to the rain and feel its gentle spats! 

There are so many things in April to enjoy 
that it would take too long to name them 
all, but did you ever stand on a high bluff 
overlooking a wooded area and try to count 
the lovely shades of green? If not, try it 
sometime. You will be surprised and pleased 
at how many there are and how beautifully 
they blend. 

After the cold winter months, oh, how we 
do appreciate even the first sprigs of green 
grass, and the first dandelion brings a shout 
of joy. Then come the forsythia, jonquils, 
tulips, and the sweet-smelling hyacinths, 
trooping in like a band of happy children 
who are eager to display their new spring 
outfits. 

A few days ago, I attended a class where 
the teacher talked to us about appreciation. 
I am not sure that he had in mind any 
thoughts about the joys of April, but he was 
full of appreciation for all the good things 
in life. I appreciated the lesson he gave us 
because it made me think about the many, 
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many blessings God has given me. The joy- 


ous thing about these blessings is that God il 


has given them not only to me but to every i 


other living person also. 


Among other things, our teacher men- ; 
tioned the air we breathe freely, our good,@ 


healthy bodies, our homes, our work, ourg os 
friends. He might have also mentioned our™ 
government that gives us our schools, assures ay 
us of freedom of worship, and protects us™ 


when we need protection. 


Our teacher spoke of the many things that ay 
are ours to appreciate, and then he taught 
us how to show our appreciation. He said 
we could show it by smiling when we are@ 
spoken to, even when things seem to go al 
bit wrong, by being kind and helpful tom 
others, by sharing whatever good comes to am 


us. 


You would have enjoyed the lesson thel 
teacher gave me, and you can learn it with® 


me by appreciating all the good around you. 


These lovely April days are good days to #B 


practice appreciating your blessings. 
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The weather-vane horse runs east, runs 
west, 

With the wind in his mane and the rain 
on his breast, 

With the lightning, flashing across the sky, 

Lending a gleam to his metal eye. 


The weather-vane horse trots north and 
south. 

With the scent of clover sweet in his 
mouth, 

With frost on his hoofs and snow on his 
back, 


He follows an endless, airy track. 
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I wonder if ever, when we're asleep, 

He gives a tremendous skyward leap, 
Shakes himself free of his metal bars, 
And gallops away to the field of stars 


To race with the comets, as fleet as they, 
Hurdles the stream of the Milky Way, 
And prances about to a circus tune 

In the silvery spotlight of the moon. 
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AN GLEED was the little brother to Hans 
Gleed. Jan liked being that more than any- 
thing. That was because Hans was such a 
good big brother. “I will take you with me 
today to sell flowers,” Hans told Jan. “You 
are too little to sell flowers, but you may 
stand by the cart.” 

Jan clapped his hands. All winter as the 
wind had whistled through the windmill, the 
two boys had talked of spring. Now it was 
here. The wind was warm today. The sky 
was so blue that it looked as if the windmill’s 
blades were up so high they were catching 
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on the white clouds. Down the lane, on 
either side, the fields of flowers looked like 
rainbows. 

As Mother spread butter on thick slices of 
bread, she shook her head. “You are too 
little to stand so long,” she told Jan. “Hans 
would have to bring you home before he has 
sold all his flowers because you would get so 
tired. That would not be good.” 

Jan opened his mouth to tell her how 
strong he was. Then he closed it again. What 
if he could not stand by the cart until all of 
the flowers were sold? What if he did get too 
tired? He was only six and a half, but he 
knew that selling the flowers was important. 

“I will stay home,” he said. But a tear 
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slipped out of each eye and slid down each 
cheek. 

Hans picked Jan up as if he were a sack 
of meal. He swung him up to his shoulder. 
“You will not get too tired, little brother,” 
he promised. “When the cart is empty of 
flowers at one end, then I will put you in 
the cart.” 

Jan smiled again. He liked being the little 
brother to Hans better than anything! That 
was because Hans was such a good big 
brother. “I will like seeing the people,” he 
said. 

Mother laughed. “If Hans puts you in the 
cart, someone may buy you,” she said. She 
placed thick slices of yellow cheese on each 
piece of buttered bread. ‘This will be enough 
lunch for the two of you,” she told them. 

“Jan will need milk, too,” Hans said. He 
got the big painted jug from the corner cup- 
board. His mother filled it with milk. The 
little cart was ready by the door. It had a 
cover over it to keep out the sun. No one 
could tell that it had flowers in it—not right 
this minute, anyhow. 

The two boys set off down the lane. Soon, 
they turned toward the highway. This was 
the road travelers used. This was the place 
to sell flowers. 

At one end of the road is The Hague, 
which is the capital of Holland. In this city 
is the beautiful Palace of Peace, built as a 
place for peoples of all nations to meet and 
settle their differences. 

At the other end of the road is Amster- 
dam. It is a big city with many canals. There 
are museums there, with many pictures by 
famous Dutch artists. Tourists who go to 
Holland want to see the Palace of Peace. 
They want to see the canals and pictures in 
Amsterdam, too. That is why so many people 
travel along this highway. 

“In some countries,” Hans explained to 


Jan, “the people drive so fast that they would 
never slow down just to buy flowers. But it 
is not like that in Holland.” 

Jan clapped his hands again. “I know 
why,” he said. “It is because they slow down 
to look at the tulips and the hyacinths and 
the jonquils.” 

Hans nodded his head proudly. “Holland 
in the spring,” he said, “looks as if it had 
a Carpet over it—a carpet made of flowers.” 

Jan looked as far as he could see. Every- 
where there was color, “I guess our fields are 
the most beautiful in the world in spring,” 
he said, 

Hans smiled down at him. “I guess they 
are, too,” he agreed. 

Choosing a place right at the edge of 
the highway, Hans parked the cart. He had 
pulled it all the way along the lane, and now 
he was glad to stop. Jan helped him take off 
the cover. There were red tulips, tied to- 
gether in bunches with long blades of grass, 
There were yellow ones, too—and white 
ones. Some even had stripes of color on 
them, red and yellow. The hyacinths were 
blue. But best of all Jan liked the jonquils. 
They were yellow like the Holland sun in the 
spring. 

One car whizzed by—then another. Hans 
and Jan had been by the roadside for quite 
a while now. “It is not good to stand in the 
sun so long.” Hans sighed. “Our flowers will 
wilt.” 

So they moved the cart down the road. 
Cars began to stop. Hans sold three bunches 
of tulips to one lady. Another lady bought 
some of the blue hyacinths. 


It would take a long time to sell a cart- 
load of flowers. Jan stood first on one foot 
and then on the other. His legs were tired. 
All of a sudden he wanted to go home. He 
looked up at his big brother. “I must not let 
him know,” Jan decided. He smiled a great- 
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big smile. It was almost as bright as the day 
—or the jonquils. 

At last Hans sighed, too. “All of the things 
are sold but the yellow jonquils,” he said. 
“I wonder why they are left.” 

“As we came up the road, I saw a cart 
with jonquils on it,” Jan said. 

“Many carts have jonquils on them,” Hans 
agreed. 

“But these jonquils were made into a 
chain so the people could wear them around 
their necks,” Jan told him. 

“I do not know how to make chains.” 
Hans sighed again. 

“I know how. We learned at school,” Jan 
said. He took a piece of string from his 
pocket, and slipped the blossom of one jon- 
quil over the string—then another. Soon he 
had a chain. Right away a lady stopped and 
bought it. 

“But now you have no more string,” Hans 
said. 


“I will use grass,” Jan said. He began slip- 
ping the blossoms along blades of grass. 
Then he knotted the blades of grass to- 
gether. The chains were pretty with the 
green in between the flowers. 

Cars began parking up and down the road. 
Travelers were stopping to eat lunch. It was 
Hans who saw that one of the cars was 
parked right across from them. A man and 
a little girl were in the car. Hans noticed 
that they were just sitting there; they were 
not eating at all. 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Jan put one chain around Suzy’s neck. 
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ARY JANE loved fairy tales. “Oh, Moth- 
er,” she said as she closed the book with a 
sigh, “‘wouldn’t it be wonderful to know 
some magic words like ‘Open sesame!’ that 
would make all the doors open even when 
they are locked tight?” 

“I know three magic words,” Mother said 
with a twinkle in her eyes. 

“You don’t really, Mother. You're just 
fooling.” Mary Jane looked at her mother 
questioningly. 

“Oh, no, I’m not; but they are secret 
words and must not be spoken aloud. They 
will melt a heart of stone, turn away anger, 
and bring as many blessings as a magic 
lamp.” 

“Tell me! Oh, tell me! Please, Mother!” 
And Mary Jane’s ears fairly stood out from 
her head in her eagerness to hear. 

“Well,” said Mother cautiously, “you must 
promise to whisper them so no one can hear 
and to tell no one about them. And you must 
believe them, for they will not work unless 
you mean them.” 

“I will; I will,” promised Mary Jane ex- 
citedly. 

Mother leaned forward and whispered the 
three magic words in Mary Jane’s ear. 

Mary Jane’s eyes grew round. Then she 
looked a little disappointed. ‘They aren’t 
really magic words, are they?” she asked. 
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Magic 


“Suppose you try them for one day, and 
we shall see.” Mother gave her a reassuring 
hug. 

The next morning Mary Jane awoke with 
the feeling that something exciting was about 
to happen—as if it were her birthday or she 
were going on a picnic. Then she remem- 
bered: the three magic words. Today was the 
day she had promised Mother to try them. A 
little doubt rose in her mind, but she put it 
away. She repeated the words to herself as 
she washed her face and put on her clothes. 
She could scarcely eat her breakfast she was 
so eager to start the day. 

As she kissed her mother good-by, the 
words were ringing in her mind. When she 
reached the middle of the block, she noticed 
that a big dog that someone had said was 
mean was coming toward her. She stopped 
short, for Mary Jane was a little afraid of 
big dogs. She decided to stand still until he 
passed. He came leaping toward her as 
though he were going to jump up on her. 
The magic words rose to Mary Jane’s lips, 
and she spoke them softly. Then an odd 
thing happened. The dog wagged his tail, 
and she felt his cold nose nuzzling her hand. 
Why, he was a nice old fellow! ‘Hello, boy,” 
she said, and she gave him a friendly pat. 
Well, she need not be afraid of him again. 
She felt that she would even enjoy meeting 
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“Always remember them, dear, 
and use them every day.” 


him next time, for they were friends now. 

She was nearing the corner, and the big, 
stern-looking crossing policeman was watch- 
ing her. One day he had shouted at one of 
her friends and told her to hurry up. Mary 
Jane always hurried after that, but this morn- 
ing, though she stepped right along, she 
waved her hand and whispered the three 
magic words. And would you believe it? The 
policeman waved back and smiled! 

As Marty Jane entered the schoolroom, the 
teacher, Miss Norton, looked up from her 
desk. Mary Jane liked Miss Norton, so the 
magic words came quickly and easily to her 
mind when she spoke to her. 

“You look very happy this morning, Mary 
Jane.” Miss Norton spoke smilingly. 

“Oh, I am because I know ” And the 
secret was almost out! 

But Miss Norton had not noticed—proba- 
bly thought she had meant she knew her les- 
sons. But Mary Jane was beginning to won- 
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der if she could keep such a nice secret to 
herself much longer. 

At recess she noticed the new girl, Carol 
Dunbar, standing in a corner of the school- 
yard all by herself and looking very lonely. 
Mary Jane walked over to her and put her 
arm around her waist. That was the same as 
saying the magic words, for Carol looked up 
and smiled, and they walked across the play- 
ground together. 

After lunch came arithmetic. Mary Jane 
always dreaded this. She did not like num- 
bers. They were such stubborn things—al- 
ways making the same combinations, such as 
2 times 2 is 4. Why couldn’t 2 times 2 some- 
times equal 5? Mary Jane preferred words, 
for they had different meanings. It was really 
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Books ue to Me 


By Ethel Hawthorne Tewksbury 


My books are very dear to me: 
They tell me wondrous things 

About the earth and stars and sea, 
And fairies, elves, and kings. 

Sometimes I read of aeroplanes, 
A-skimming through the sky; 

Again, about great armies brave, 
With banners held on high. 

I spend so many happy hours 
Reading stories fine; 

I hope that lots of boys and girls 
Have books as nice as mine! 


fun to put them on paper, for you could 
make them say just what you wanted—but 
figures, ugh! 

Today she got along all right until she 
reached the last problem, and it just would 
not come out right! 

“Five minutes more,” warned Miss Nor- 
ton, and Mary Jane chewed her pencil. The 
thought came that she might say the three 
magic words. The idea seemed so silly that 
she smiled, and that made her feel better. 
She took one last look at the problem, and 
there was the mistake staring right up at her 
—5 plus 7 is 12, not 13 as she had written! 
And the problem was finished correctly just 
as the monitor collected the papers. 

Mary Jane looked at the clock. Only ten 
minutes more, and school would be out. It 
had been a good day. 

Just then the door opened, and a girl en- 
tered with a note for the teacher. Miss Nor- 
ton read it and said, “Mary Jane, you are 
wanted in the principal’s office at once.” 

All the color drained out of Mary Jane’s 
face. Never had this happened to her before. 
The call to the principal’s office was dreaded 
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above all things by every child. Somehow, 
she stumbled out of her seat. As she passed, 
Miss Norton smiled at her and gave her a 
little reassuring pat on the shoulder. All 
the way down the long corridor, the magic 
words were running through her mind. As 
she reached the office, she stopped with her 
hand on the doorknob and repeated them 
again earnestly. 

Leaning back in his swivel chair sat Mr. 
Gould, the principal. He was reading, and 
as he looked up at Mary Jane, he exclaimed, 
“Oh, hello, Mary Jane! You have never 
visited my office before, have you?” 

“No-o-0-0, s-s-sir.” Mary Jane did not 
recognize her own voice. 

He picked up the paper he had been read- 
ing, and—oh, dear!—Mary Jane recognized 
her own writing! 

“Well, now, Miss Norton has given me 
one of your compositions to read. She liked 
it, and so do I. Would you like to read it at 
the next P.T.A. meeting?” 

Tears started in Mary Jane’s eyes, but they 
were tears of relief and happiness, and her 
lips were smiling. 

“Yes, sir. I'd love to,” she managed to 
say. 

“Well, well, that’s fine. Hurry back now 
before the bell rings.” Mr. Gould dismissed 
her with a smile. 

Mary Jane heard herself say, ““Thank you, 
Mr. Gould,” before she rushed from the 
room. 

Home she flew on wings—at least, she 
could never recall using her feet. 

Dashing in the back door, she called, 
“Mother, where are you? They work! The 
magic words, ‘God bless you,’ they work!” 

Mother put down her sewing and gathered 
Mary Jane into her arms. “Always remember 
them, dear, and use them every day. They 
will make you and others happy.” 
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What the Story Told Before 


Shual was a Hebrew boy who lived in 
Egypt at the time the Hebrews left Egypt to 
return to Canaan. 

Shual had an Egyptian friend, Iribi, whose 
father was a sculptor. Shual wanted more 
than anything to be a sculptor. Iribi had 
promised to take Shual to his father when 
he was old enough to be taught to sculpture. 

Shual learned that Moses and Aaron 
planned to leave Egypt and return to Canaan 
and take all the Hebrews with them. Shual 
was heartbroken over leaving Iribi and los- 
ing the chance to learn to sculpture. 

Iribi suggested that Shual stay with Iribi’s 
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One of Shual’s tasks was to take water 
to the Hebrew slaves. 


family. This would mean that Shual would 
never again see his own family. Always, he 
had been able to pray to the God of Israel 
when he was in trouble, but he could not ask 
God to help him desert his family—and even 
God himself. After much thought, he told 
Iribi he would meet him the next night and 
go to Iribi’s father. 

Shual returned to the Hebrew camp and 
informed his family of his intention to re- 
main with Iribi. Shual’s family could not un- 
derstand him and felt sure he would forget 
the wild, impossible dream on the morrow. 
But Shual was determined to stay in Egypt 
even though he knew he would miss his 
family. With this fresh determination, he re- 
turned to his work, not knowing what fur- 
ther struggles were in store for him. 
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Part Three 


A: NOON, one of Shual’s tasks was to take 
water to the Hebrew slaves at work. As he 
carried the heavy skins of water to where his 
father-and two of his brothers were laying 
bricks for buildings for the Pharaoh, he felt 
fear at facing his father. His brother Ethan 
took the water and gave him a wink that was 
even bigger than usual. 

“Why so downcast, lad? Is this not a time 
for rejoicing?” Ethan whispered. Shual 
managed a grin for Ethan. ‘Ah, that is bet- 
ter.” Ethan glanced toward the overseer and 
then leaned closer to Shual. “That last row 
of bricks—see. There will not be many more 
rows. A shame we shall not be here to see 
the overseer’s face in the morning, Shual ?” 
He gave Shual a playful poke in the ribs. 


Shual went about his work of distributing 
the water. He thought of Ethan, his wonder- 
ful brother who never once had given up 
hope of leaving the bondage that they were 
all under—who could still manage a wink 
and a joke while the watchful eye of the 
nearby overseer was turned the other way. 
His father did net speak to him; instead, he 
looked away. Shual felt his father’s silent dis- 
approval because of the secret that they had 
kept from the others. 

Shual was suddenly glad that Ethan did 
not know. Would Ethan have greeted him 
with a special wink then? Would Abigail 
have been so elated at the prospects of the 
journey had she known he was not going? 
He thought of his grandfather and blushed 
with shame; his grandfather had waited a 
long time for this day. 

Shual hurried back to the encampment. 
There was an undercurrent of excitement in 
the activities there. The women wore looks 
of contentment and expectancy that Shual 
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had never seen before. He heard murmurs of 
the instructions that Jehovah had given them 
through Moses. His mother sent him out for 
a lamb of the first year. “And, Shual,” she 
cautioned him, “there is to be no blemish on 
it. You see to that. It is for a special sacrifice 
tonight,” she whispered. “God has truly not 
forgotten us. You'll see. You must ask Him 
to help you. Do not forget you are of His 
people. We are His chosen people. He will 
not forsake us.” 

Shual finished his work quickly. His 
mother’s words, “He will not forsake us,” ran 
through his mind continuously. The sharp 
crack of the whips of the overseers in the dis- 
tance seemed to emphasize the words. The 
bleat of the lambs that were to be sacrificed 
spoke the words. The new, unfamiliar look 
on the faces of the women in the encamp- 
ment was clear to him now. They knew that 
God would not forsake them. They had al- 
ways known. 


“He will not forsake us. He will not for- 
sake us.” This thought continued to run 
through Shual’s mind as he went to his spe- 
cial thicket of reeds near his hutment. He 
must pray. It was horrible not to be able to 
pray. Surely, God would listen. He lay there 
for what seemed hours. The Almighty would 
surely show a way. Wasn't it possible that 
he could stay in Egypt and not desert Je- 
hovah? No, he could not. A stronger person 
could, but Shual knew he was not strong 
enough. “He will not forsake us,” raced 
through his thoughts once more. He knew 
how true that was, and he also knew that he 
would never again place himself in a posi- 
tion where God could not help him. 


Once more he pictured the face of his fa- 
ther, who had shown disbelief. He thought 
of his mother, who had offered comfort; 
Abigail, with her intense determination; his 
grandfather, who had spent so many years 
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waiting for the very thing he, Shual, had 


wanted to toss aside so lightly; and finally, 
there was Ethan, who was always patient 
and gentle and who would now be able to 
live the life of the patient and gentle. 

He soon became aware that the sun had 
gone down. The shadows of the thickets 
caused him to shiver. It was time to meet 
Iribi, but now all doubts had vanished. The 
Almighty had helped him once more. How 
could he have been so blind? He must go to 
Iribi now, but for the last time—the last 
meeting with his friend before he would go 
with his people back to Canaan, back to their 
land, his land. First, he must ask forgiveness 
of the Almighty for the terrible thing that 
he had been about to do. He must thank God, 
too, just as his people had been doing, for 
this deliverance and ask that he be made to 
become worthy to be among those who would 
teach Canaan. He had so many plans now. A 
whole new life was before him. How selfish 
he had been to want to stay where cruelty 
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That night, Shual marched with his family. 


and overbearing labor were killing his peo- 
ple. 

Once more Shual raced through the marsh- 
land of the Nile Valley to meet the Egyptian 
boy, Iribii A momentary sadness over- 
whelmed him. This was to be a meeting of 
farewell instead of a beginning of a new 
life, as he had originally planned; but it was 
to be a beginning of a new life, after all. He 
must make Iribi understand that. 

“Have you been here long?” he asked 
Iribi, who suddenly emerged from behind an 
acacia tree. 

“No, but I saw you running from far off. 
You seem much happier now. You will not 
stay?” Iribi asked, but it was more of a state- 
ment of fact than a question. 

Shual marveled at Iribi’s understanding. 
“No,” he answered. “My life is with my 
people and my God. But—oh, Iribi, if only 
you would come with me, but you are not so 
foolish as to consider such a thing, as I was.” 

“My father said that you would not stay. 

(Please turn to page 17) 
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EsUS did not spend all His time teaching 
and healing. Sometimes He went to the 
homes of friends. Among His dearest friends 
were two sisters, Mary and Martha, and 
their brother, Lazarus. They lived in a flat- 
roofed house in Bethany, a village near 
Jerusalem. 

One day Jesus stopped at this quiet home 
to rest. Immediately, Martha became anxious 
about the tasks that needed to be done. The 
bread and honey cakes had to be baked; other 
food had to be prepared for serving; the 
table had to be set. It was Martha’s way to 
be constantly washing, dusting, or working 
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over a hot fire. She always wanted things to 
be just right. And with Jesus as her guest, 
she was more particular than ever. 

All the time Martha was getting the meal 
ready, Mary sat at Jesus’ feet, listening to 
His teachings. Her dark, dreamy eyes shone 
with joy, for every word the Master spoke 
about God’s goodness was precious to her. 

Martha became impatient when Mary did 
not get up to help her. It was not fair for 
her to do all the work, thought Martha as 
she bustled around. Her cheeks flushed from 
the heat of her baking, she went to Jesus and 
said, “Lord, do you not care that my sister 
has left me to serve alone? Tell her then to 
help me.” 

“Martha, Martha,” Jesus answered. “You 
are anxious and troubled about many things; 
one thing is needful.” 

Martha was taken by surprise. She had 
fully expected that Jesus would be on her 
side. What was the one thing that is need- 
ful? Women were supposed to be good 
homemakers, weren't they? She did not 
realize that because the serving of a meal 
had become so very important to her, her 
thoughts had become unloving and perhaps 
even jealous; so she was missing all the true 
and beautiful things Jesus had to tell her. 

Gently, but reproachfully, the Master went 
on, “Mary has chosen the good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” 

Jesus was not saying that we should sit 
around lazily and expect our parents or 
brothers and sisters to do all the work around 
the house. But he was pointing out the im- 
portance of listening to God’s word. We are 
being like Martha if we think the clothes we 
wear or the food we eat or the games we play 
are more important than learning about God 
and praying with all our heart. 

Some weeks after Jesus had visited the 
home in Bethany, Lazarus became ill. The 
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I like to talk to God in prayer, 
To learn what’s right to do; 
But listening is important, and 
I know that’s praying, too. 


So, always, I remember this: 
If I would truly pray, 

Pl not just talk; Pll listen, too, 
For all that God may say. 


first thought Mary and Martha had was to 
send for their friend Jesus. Although the 
family was Jewish, they did not doubt that 
Jesus was the Christ of whom the prophets 
had written long ago, and they had faith in 
the Master’s power to heal. 

Because neither sister wanted to leave the 
bedside of Lazarus, they sent a messenger to 
Jesus, who was at the time in a country east 
of the Jordan River. Knowing how much 
Jesus loved Lazarus, the sisters expected the 
Master to come at once. But the messenger 
came back without Him. 

“He will come,” the weary messenger re- 
ported when he returned, “but some of the 
disciples do not want Him to. They have 
been saying, ‘Rabbi, the Jews were but now 
seeking to stone you, and are you going to 
Bethany again?’ ” 

Mary and Martha exchanged anxious 
glances. If Jesus meant to come at all, why 
had He delayed? Lazarus seemed sicker and 
weaker every hour. Now, they needed Jesus 
more than ever. 

“Jesus said a strange thing,” the messenger 
told them. “He said, “This illness is not unto 
death, but for the glory of God, that the Son 
of God may be glorified by means of it.’” 
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The sisters could see that if Jesus healed 
Lazarus, some who did not now believe in 
God’s power might find faith. But when 
their brother, who had been so kind and 
good, died, it was hard to keep from think- 
ing that Jesus had failed them. 

Lazarus had been in the tomb for four 
days—days full of grief and sorrow for Mary 
and Martha. Many relatives and friends had 
come to comfort the sisters, but the friend 
they needed most was not there. 

Then news came that Jesus and His dis- 
ciples were nearing Bethany. Martha rose at 
once, left the house, and went down the nar- 
row dirt road to meet Jesus. As soon as she 
saw Him, she said, ‘Lord, if you had been 
here, my brother would not have died.” 

“Your brother will rise again,” Jesus told 
her. 

“I know,” said Martha, “that he will rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day.” 

“I am the resurrection, and the life,” Jesus 
told her. “He who believes on me, though 
he die, yet shall he live.” He looked at 
Martha searchingly. “Do you believe that?” 

Martha did not fully understand what 
Jesus meant, but her faith was strong. With- 
out hesitation, she answered, “Yes, Lord, I 
believe that you are the Christ, the Son of 
God, even he who is come into the world.” 
Turning away from Jesus, she hurried back 
to tell Mary that Jesus would be with them 
soon. 


“The Teacher is here, and is calling for . 


you,” Martha told her sad, pale-faced 
sister. Immediately, Mary started off to meet 
Jesus. 

When friends in the house saw Mary 
leave, they thought she was going once more 
to the tomb of Lazarus and followed to com- 
fort her. Mary found Jesus in the same place 
where Martha had talked with Him. Falling 
at His feet, she said, as Martha had said, 
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“Lord, if you had been here my brother 
would not have died.” 

Her tears and the tears of the friends who 
had followed moved Jesus deeply. “Where 
have you laid Lazarus?” He asked. 

“Come and see,” Mary answered. 

As the sorrowing friends made their way 
toward the tomb, Jesus wept with them. 

“See how He loved Lazarus!” said some. 

But others said, “Could not He who 
opened the eyes of the blind man have kept 
this man from dying?” 

When they came to the tomb, which was 
a cave with a stone before it, Jesus com- 
manded, ‘“Take away the stone.” 

Martha had said she believed that there 
could be life where death seemed to be, but 
now at the tomb she hardly dared to hope. 
She even started to protest about opening the 
tomb. But Jesus lifted up His eyes and said, 
“Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me.” 

Jesus was sure that God can do all things, 
sure that He knows our needs even before 
we ask. And so He thanked God for what 
He knew was about to happen. 

This kind of faith caused Martha to look 
at Jesus in awe. 


“Lazarus, come out,” Jesus commanded. 


Martha and Mary cried out in joy as their 
beloved brother walked out of the tomb, 
alive and well. That Jesus could awaken 
Lazarus as easily as if he had been asleep 
brought gasps of astonishment. Jesus had 
proved to be the greatest friend of all. Never 
again would little things around the house 
make Martha lose sight of the wonder of 
God’s works. 

In the Lord’s Prayer we say, “For Thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory 
forever.” Jesus proved the presence of that 
power that day when He called Lazarus to 
come forth. That power, which is even great- 
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Children’s Chorus 


Words and Music by J. S. Begg 
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Keep smil - ing for Je - sus 


at work and at play; Keep do - ing 


| it 


your good deeds for oth - ers each day; 


— 


all folk you 


Keep smil-ing to 


meet on 


your way; And you'll bright - en 


the whole world one day. 
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er than death, is here to protect each one of 
us. But to feel this power we have to open 
our hearts to it and be ready to thank God 


for taking care of us. 


Last Day in Egypt 


(Continued from page 13) 


He understands your people. He said you 
will find what you seek in your new land. 
It will not be sculpturing, of course, but this 
way is better.” 

The two friends talked for a while longer. 
Then, after the briefest of farewells, each 
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went his own way. Many words had not been 
necessary because of the understanding be- 
tween the two. 

That night, Shual marched with his family. 
He stayed beside his grandfather and his 
brother’s wife and child. The older men 
marched in front. Shual, too young to be 
with them, was doing the job that was suited 
for him. He knew that someday he would be 
doing the work that God prepared for him. 
He knew that he would work at it with all 
his strength and spirit. God had not for- 
saken him. He would be free in his own 
land, and with God’s help, he would never 


forget that. 
(The End) 
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A Trap for Mr. Fox 


BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1959 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


K EGS MORRIS was anxious that sunny Sat- 
urday morning when he turned from the 
highway into the lane that led to the Harri- 
son farm. He and his friend David had a 
problem, and it was no ordinary one. All 
week they had worked at it, but so far, they 
had failed. 

“That pit we dug yesterday after school 
has to do the trick,” he told himself as he 
hurried along. “If it doesn’t, that fox will 
still be after our chickens!” 

He and David had gone into partnership 
to raise hens and sell eggs. With the Harri- 
son incubator, they had got an early hatch; 
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and now the chickens were ready for an out- 
door run. By the time school was out for the 
summer, they expected to have a fine flock 
of young pullets. Each day, their chances for 
success had looked better—until the fox ap- 
peared. 

Last Monday after school, they had dis- 
covered fox tracks circling the sheds and the 
runs. Their dreams of success began to fade. 
They had not known there were any foxes 
in the neighborhood, and what one of them 
could do if he got in with the chickens was 
ghastly even to think about! 

“Hi!” Kegs called when he caught sight 
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of David, down by the chicken run, which 
would have been filled with young chickens 
this Saturday if the fox had not threatened 
their safety. “Did we catch him?” 

David’s body drooped so dejectedly that 
Kegs did not need an answer to tell him that 
their latest scheme for trapping the prowler 
had failed. Kegs came to a stop beside his 
friend; and together, they stared into the 
empty run. 


“I can’t see how we flopped,” Kegs said 
as he looked gloomily at the pit that they 
had dug, hoping to trap the fox. 


It was outside the run, where the fox had 
tried several times to dig under the fence. It 
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was deep so that he could not jump out, once 
he fell in. The opening was covered first 
with slender branches; then the branches 
were covered with grass and leaves; and on 
that, the boys had tossed a handful of 
chicken feathers that they had gathered in 
the sheds that housed the Harrison hens. 

“It’s a good trap,” Kegs said. “Why didn’t 
it catch him?” 

David nodded. “It’s good, and he was 
here. There was a breeze last night, blowing 
from the sheds to the house. Little old Bige 
caught the scent of him on it and barked so 
loud that the fox ran. Maybe if Bige hadn’t 
barked 

Kegs agreed, remember if 
it hadn’t been for Bige, Mr. Fox would have 
got in three nights ago. We simply have to 
outsmart him. If we don’t, one of these 
nights he'll get in, as sure as we're standing 
here!” 

David said dully, “I locked Bige in the 
house. If we can keep him away from here, 
maybe the pit will work yet. I don’t know.” 

“The zoo keeper in the city,” Kegs ex- 
claimed, “said take the fox when we 
caught him. Do you suppose if we said we 
couldn’t do it, he’d come out and help?” 

David shook his head. ‘I telephoned him 
this morning. If they’re going to make that 
addition so we can see how foxes and coyotes 
and wolves live in the wild, I thought he'd 
come; but he said he’s too busy. We'll just 
have to deliver the fox the way we planned.” 

Kegs snorted in disgust. “We've tried all 
week, and where has it got us?” 

David smiled ruefully. “Nowhere! I 
don’t like to admit it, but I guess we're 
licked.” 


Kegs turned off the machine and followed 


David in a dash for the gate. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


We bow our heads, dear Father-God, 
And say a thank-you prayer 

For blessings we enjoy each day, 
Food, water, and fresh air. 


“We can’t be!” Kegs cried. “We've got 
too much to lose!” 

He went closer to the pit, wondering if 
they could afford to wait and hope that the 
fox might yet fall into it. He examined the 
tracks the fox had left. They showed that he 
had gotten close to the pit, but evidently 
something had made him suspicious. What 
it was, Kegs had no idea. How he wished 
he could think of some brilliant scheme that 
would put the fox in the zoo, where he was 
wanted, and take him away from here, 
where he was not wanted. 

Kegs asked thoughtfully, “It’s the smell 
of the chickens that brings him, isn’t it?” 


“Yes,”’ said David, “and the sound!” 

“Then maybe I've got something that will 
work,” Kegs said. “Remember that tape 
recorder Dad gave me last Christmas?” 

David nodded. He had never been en- 
thusiastic about the recorder. Kegs had 
wanted it for his music; but David had said, 
half-laughing and half in earnest, “If I could 
play the violin as well as you do, I'd just 
play and have fun. I'd not waste time learn- 
ing to run one of those things.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Kegs had argued. 
“It’s a good way to catch any mistakes I 
make; and Dad says the more a fellow learns, 
the better. No telling when knowing some- 
thing will come in handy, and I’ve a notion 
now is when! We've sure got to keep that 
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old fox from getting our chickens!” 
He told David his scheme, but his friend 
questioned each step and looked doubtful. 
In the end, however, they decided to try it. 
“Tl go and get my recorder,” Kegs of- 
fered. “I’ve fixed up my bike to carry it. You 
keep watch, and you might bring out one 
of your father’s hens and let her walk around 
near the pit so the scent’ll tease Mr. Fox.” 


When Kegs returned, the boys spent hours 
in the sheds, recording the sounds the chick- 
ens made as they scrambled for food or 
drowsed with full craws or fluffed in the 
sand. 

“Wow!” said David in sudden panic. 
“How can we keep Mr. Fox from seeing us 
when we play this to him?” 


“Easy,” said Kegs. ‘That big box in the 
corner is large enough to hide you and me 
and the recorder. We'll put it by the pit, in- 
side the run, with the open end away from 
the fence. We can camp there with the ma- 
chine and a couple of pillows and keep the 
tape playing to attract him. All this chicken 
smell and sound ought to draw him like a 
magnet.” 

David nodded; but he still looked doubt- 
ful. To Kegs, he seemed so worried about 
the chickens and so discouraged about trap- 
ping the fox that he could not feel gay and 
confident. 

The boys placed the box and the recorder; 
and David brought food and books and pil- 
lows from the house so they could stay in 
hiding to wait for the fox. They took turns 
playing the recorder tape, filling the box with 
the sound of the chickens, and keeping an 
eye to a crack in the back of the box. 

Kegs was drowsing when David nudged 
him sharply. He roused, and he, too, looked 
through the crack. A slim red body was skulk- 
ing from stump to shadow to bush. The fox 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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Gray Fluffy, just a small new kitten, 
Thought the world so grand 

That when her mother kept her close, 
She could not understand 

Just why she could not go outside 
And sniff around at will 

At all the interesting things 

Beyond the back doorsill. 
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So, one day when the door was open— 
No one being near— 

She slipped right out and down the steps 
Without a sign of fear. 

The big outdoors smelled wonderful, 
The sky was bright and blue, 

The trees were green for springtime, 
And the flowers were blooming, too. 
So Fluffy gave a happy spin 

And practiced on a pounce; 

She trotted down the garden path 
With a merry little bounce. 
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She went along her playful way, 
Poked at this and that; 


R She stuck her nose in everything— 


(p Just like a baby cat. 


She batted at the violets, 

Jumped for a daffodil, 

Arched up her back at a round earthworm, 
And played about until 

She grew quite lonely by herself 
And looked about to see 

If she could find a playmate 

To share her little spree. 

Just then came buzzing into sight 
A busy bumblebee, 

So Fluffy batted with her paw 

And drew up playfully. 

But bumblebees aren’t playful— 
As everybody knows— 

And Mr. Bee stung Fluffy 

On the tip of her small nose. 

Poor Fluffy gave a loud mi-aow 
And scampered off for home. 

She promised her wise mother cat 
She’d wait awhile to roam. 
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This is the best day of my life. " God 
has given me this day and all the hap- 
piness there is in it, and I will enjoy it 
in the way He would want me to. 


I look forward to everything that is new 
in my life. * | am not afraid to change 
what needs to be changed. Each day I 
grow wiser and stronger. 


I start the day with God. ® Many times 
during the day I shall turn to Him for 
help. Tonight I shall thank Him for His 
help, and He will keep me safe through 
the night. 


There is nothing for me to fear, for God 
is always near. ® The light of God's 
love lights up all the dark places; His 
love is stronger than ony person or 
thing. 


I am happy and cheerful all day long. 
I expect only good, pleasant things to 
happen, so I keep a smile on my face 
and a song in my heart, and good 
comes to me. 


I remember to be kind and thougthful 
at all times. ® I think before I speak or 
act so that nothing I say or do will hurt 
anyone. 


Today I will put God first in everything 
I do. ® God lets me choose what | shall 
think, say, and do, so | choose to think, 
say, and do what He wants me to. 


Would you like to have these prayers 
on a plain sheet that you can tack up 
on your wall or paste in a little book? 
Write to Wee Wisdom, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. Payment, love offering plan. 


God protects and guards me through. 
out every day and every night. ® Wher. 
ever I go, whatever I do, He is with me. 


Thank You, Father, for Your gift of life, 
Thank You for my perfect body, for my 
good mind, and for Your love in my 
heart. 


God gives me strength to do whatever 
I need to do. ® I take care of my body 
by eating, working, playing, and rest- 
ing wisely. 


I am strong, and I have courage. ® | 
pray to the Father, and He helps me to 
find the strength and courage within 
myself to do whatever I need to do. 


God is working through me to make 
this a better world. # I let Him work 
through me by being willing to do His 
will in everything I do. 


At ‘home and at school, I work with 
God, and He blesses my work. ® / am 
thankful that God gives me useful, in- 
teresting things to do. 


“God is my help in every need.” ® If 
anyone needs help, I try to show him 
that God is his help and that God has 
help for all who go to Him in prayer. 
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Jesus Christ is the master of my life. 
Nothing can go wrong because God's 
laws are fair and good. I trust Him in all 
things. 


I love all God’s people. ® I know that 
everyone who loves God is trying to 
do his best, and I want to be friends 
with all God's children. 


My life is full of all that is good. ® Jesus 
said: “It is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.” I trust Him 
to keep His promises. 


I forgive others as God forgives me. 
I do not hold grudges; I wipe my mind 
clean of anything that has hurt me or 
made me angry. 


Beginning this day, I take God as my 
partner in my work and in my play. 
Partners share and play fair. I will try 
to be a good partner. 


I have time to do everything I should 
do. ® I make room in my life for prayer, 
for work, for play, and for rest. 


I am never alone: I am always with 
God. ® No matter what happens, I am 
infolded and protected by God's love. 


I put my trust in God. ® He has kept 
me safely through the night, and I 
know He will guide me and care for 
me throughout the day. 


I look for new ways to be friendly. ® Be- 
cause I want to have many good 
friends, I do all I can to show everyone 
that I am friendly. 


I take time to listen to God. ® When I 
pray, I pray as Jesus Christ prayed: I 
talk with God, and I listen to what He 
tells me. 


Today I place myself in God's hands. 
Whatever happens, I will say, “Thy 
will be done”; and God will guide, pro- 
tect, and care for me. 


I trust God to supply everything I need. 
When I have a need, I do not worry 
and fret about it, for I know that God 
has plenty of every good thing for me. 
I trust Him. 


God's law is the rule of my life. ® His 
law is that “all things work together for 
good.” I trust Him for health and hap- 
piness. 


God is always healing and strengthen- 
ing my body. ® No sickness or injury 
can harm me because God's healing 
life is part of me. 


I am at peace with everyone and 
everything because God's love fills my 
heart. # When I let God's love fill my 
heart, I love all people, everywhere. 


I have new health, new strength, new 
joy today. ® I can feel the wonderful 
life of God in every part of my body, 
keeping me well and happy. 
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ccenass DUCK sat on her front porch 
and thought and thought. Dorabelle Duck 
was thinking about letters. The reason she 
was thinking about letters was because she 
had never received one. 


Every day Kenny Kangaroo hopped by, 
delivering the mail, but he never stopped 
at Dorabelle Duck’s house. This made Dora- 
belle very sad. And because she was sad, she 
cried. And when she cried, she sobbed out 
loud. 

Whenever Terry Turtle heard her—and 
he always did because he lived next door— 
he would crawl through the hole in the 
hedge and sit down beside her. 

“Now Dorabelle Duck,” he would say, 
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Lettex for 


By Crosby Newell 


“what is the trouble this time?” He thought 


she cried too much. 

And Dorabelle would gulp and swallow 
and sniff. And Terry Turtle would wait. This 
time, he waited and waited and waited. 

“I was thinking of letters,” Dorabelle 
finally said. 

“Yes?” said Terry, and he waited some 
more. 

“I—I was thinking how nice it would be 
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to g-get one.” And Dorabelle buried her face 
in her polka-dot handkerchief with the lace 
trim. 
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Terry looked very serious. “Well, now,” 
he said, “that is a problem. No letters?” 

“No letters,” sobbed Dorabelle. 

“No party invitations?” 

“No party invitations,” sighed Dorabelle. 

“No birthday cards?” 

“No birthday cards,” sniffed Dorabelle, 
and she cried some more. 

“I’m sorry, Dorabelle,” said Terry, get- 
ting-up to go. “But I can think only one 
thing.” 


“What's that?” asked Dorabelle, wiping 
her eyes. 

“That you don’t live here at all,” said 
Terry. “Otherwise, you’d get some mail. 
Everyone does.” And he crawled through the 
hedge and back to his own house. Dorabelle 
Duck cried harder than ever. 

Now Terry Turtle had a kind heart, even 
if he did look cross sometimes, and he want- 
ed to help Dorabelle. He did not like to see 
ladies cry. 

So the very next afternoon he started out 
for Ronny Rabbit’s house. And while they 
had a tea party, Terry Turtle told Ronny 
Rabbit that Dorabelle Duck had never got- 
ten a letter. 
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“I say she doesn’t live there at all,” Terry 
Turtle said, and he ate a gingersnap. ‘“‘Other- 
wise, she'd have to get a letter sometime.” 

“She must live there,’ Ronny Rabbit said, 
twitching his ears crossly. “Her name is on 
the mailbox, and it would be a great waste 
of time to put her name on the mailbox if 
she didn’t live there at all.” 

“Well, I can’t think of any other reason 
she would never get a letter,” Terry said. 
“You get letters, don’t you, Ronny?” 

“Indeed I do,” Ronny nodded, ‘“‘which re- 
minds me: I must write my cousin in Cab- 
bage Patch. I got a letter from him this 
morning.” 

“It seems to me you get a lot of mail from 
Cabbage Patch,” Terry said, flicking a crumb 
off the table. 
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“Of course,” said Ronny, “but that’s be- 
cause I write a lot of letters.” 

“H-m-m-m-m,” said Terry, way down in 
his throat. He was still thinking about Dora- 
belle Duck. “You don’t suppose, Ronny, that 
Dorabelle Duck neve 

“Wrote a letter?” asked Ronny, finishing 
Terry's question. 

“Exactly,” said Terry. And he and Ronny 
nodded their heads slowly. 

“I wonder if Dorabelle knows,” said 
Ronny, at last, “that you should write a letter 
if you want to get a letter.” 

“Exactly,” said Terry. And they rushed 
off to tell Dorabelle. Well, Ronny rushed, 
but Terry just took his usual time. 

“You mean to say,” sobbed Dorabelle, for 
she was crying again, ‘that I have to write 
a letter before Kenny Kangaroo will leave 
one in my mailbox?” 

“Exactly,” said Terry Turtle. 
“That is correct,” nodded Ronny Rabbit. 


“After all, it’s only fair, Dorabelle,” said — 


Terry, pushing up his glasses. “Other folks 
are just like you—they like to get letters, 
too.” 
“Terry is right, Dorabelle,” agreed Ronny. 
“But mercy me, to whom shall I write?” 
demanded Dorabelle. “And goodness knows, 
what shall I say?” 
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“You could write to us, you know,” 
snapped Ronny, twitching his nose. 

“Just for a starter, that is,” said Terry. 
“And you could invite us for dinner some- 
time next week.” 

“Well, of course,” beamed Dorabelle, 
“that’s just what I'll do. And as soon as 
I’ve had some practice, I'll think of some 
more folks to write to. And pretty soon 
Kenny Kangaroo might bring me a letter of 
my very own.” 

Early the next morning Dorabelle started 
to write letters. She wrote one to her mother 
and one to her father. She wrote five letters 
to her five sisters, nine letters to her nine 
brothers, and twelve letters to her twelve 
aunts and uncles. She wrote thirty-six letters 
to her thirty-six cousins and forty-two let- 
ters to her forty-two neighbors. And she 
wrote a hundred and seventeen letters to a 
hundred and seventeen of her very good 
friends. 

When Dorabelle finished writing letters, 
she was very tired. But she put stamps on all 
the envelopes and made sure the addresses 
were correct. Then she piled all the letters 
into her market basket and took them down 
to her mailbox for Kenny Kangaroo to pick 
up. All the way she hummed, “You have to 
write a letter to get a letter.” 
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And then she went home and waited. 

Well, everyone in town said that Kenny 
Kangaroo, for one, would never forget what 
happened then. They said Kenny Kangaroo 
never stopped delivering mail to Dorabelle 
Duck’s house for three solid days! When 
Kenny Kangaroo’s pouch was filled with let- 
ters for Dorabelle, he had to put the rest of 
the letters in a wagon and pull the wagon. 
And then Kenny had to tie another wagon to 
the wagon full of letters for Dorabelle. And 
that wagon was full of letters for Dora- 
belle! And behind the wagon came Terry 
Turtle, carrying a sackful of letters for Dora- 
belle; and behind Terry Turtle came Ronny 
Rabbit, carrying a basketful of letters for 
Dorabelle. 

Afterward, Ronny declared that Dorabelle 
did not eat a thing for three days—she was 
too busy reading her letters. And Terry stated 
positively that Dorabelle had not cried once. 
In fact, all Dorabelle did was sit in her lit- 
tle house and read and read and read. 

Dorabelle had never been so happy. She 
told everyone in town how wonderful the 
post office was. “Why, mercy me,” she told 
Mrs. Mouse, “I heard from a cousin I haven’t 
seen in years! All because I wrote a letter!” 

And Mrs. Mouse nodded wisely and said 
what Dorabelle had just found out, “You 
have to write a letter to get a letter.” 

Now, Kenny Kangaroo brings a letter for 
Dorabelle Duck every day. And every day 
he picks up a letter Dorabelle has written to 
somebody. Dorabelle never cries any more. 
She’s much too busy taking care of her mail. 
And then, of course, she entertains Ronny 
Rabbit and Terry Turtle at dinner twice a 
week. Dorabelle remembers that Ronny and 
Terry were the very first to tell her that you 
have to write a letter to get a letter. 

Why don’t you write a letter to somebody ? 
Today! 
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Little robin 
In the rain, 
The sun will soon 
Be out again. 
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The Jonquil Chain 


(Continued from page 7) 


What Jan noticed, though, was that the 
little girl had hair almost as yellow as the 
jonquils. He thought she looked like a little 
Dutch girl. Just then she opened the door of 
the car. “Don’t get out on that side, Suzy,” 
the man called out quickly. “Get out on the 
side where the grass is.” Then Jan knew that 
she was not Dutch. Suzy was not a Dutch 
name. 

“I think the tourists are in trouble,” Hans 
said. “Perhaps we can help them.” 

But Jan rubbed the toe of his shoe in the 
dirt and ducked his head. He felt too shy 
to speak to these people. He had seen many 
tourists, but he had never spoken to one. He 
did not move at all. 

Hans grinned down at him. “It is the 
friendly thing to do, to see if we can help,” 
he explained. “The big Palace of Peace for 
the big friendships would not be very im- 
portant if no one did anything about the lit- 
tle friendships.” He started over toward the 
car, and Jan tagged along behind. 

It was Hans who learned that the car had 
broken down. The tourists were now waiting 


for a repair truck. There was not much that 
two boys could do about that. 

But Jan thought of how his big brother 
had said that they should be friendly. So he 
thought of something friendly to do. “We 
have bread and butter and cheese,” he said. 
“We will share it with you.” The minute 
that he offered to share something, he did 
not feel shy any more. He smiled at Suzy, 
and Suzy smiled at him. 

The man looked up at the sky. The sun 
was right over his head. Then he laughed. 
“T could have told that it was noon without 
looking at the sun,” he said, “because I am 
so hungry. We shall be happy and thankful 
to share your food.” 

“Yes, thank you,” Suzy echoed quickly. 
Then she chuckled. “I am hungry, too,” she 
explained. 

Jan ran to the cart and picked up the red- 
and-white checked napkin. He held the sand- 
wiches in it very carefully. Hans carried the 
big jug of milk. 

The man opened the glove compartment 
of his car and took out a stack of paper cups. 
Suzy clapped her hands. “It will be a pic- 
nic,” she said. 

Jan clapped his hands, just because Suzy 
looked so happy—and maybe a little bit be- 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All ot I am, can do, and 

e, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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cause he was happy, too. Why, he felt all 
warm inside—and he was not a bit tired. 
The cheese was good. The bread was good. 
And the milk was best of all. They had a 
fine time. 

“We had intended to have lunch in a 
restaurant in Amsterdam,” the man ex- 
plained. ‘‘A restaurant is fun sometimes, but 
it can be lonely when you sit at a table among 
strangers.” He put his hand on Jan’s head 
and patted it. “It is much better to eat with 
friends—like you.” He smiled at Jan and 
Hans. 


“We must go back and sell our jonquils,” 
Hans said when they had finished eating. 
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“I will make another chain,” Jan said. 

“I will help you while we wait,” Suzy said 
eagerly. “I learned to make chains in school.” 

Jan was very surprised for a minute. Then 
he smiled. “That is where I learned to 
make chains, too,” he said. He guessed that 
children all over the world learned just about 
the same things. 

Suzy and Jan raced to see who could make 
the most chains. Pretty soon they had all the 
jonquils made into chains. There were eleven 
of them. An hour ago Jan would have 
thought that no one could ever sell eleven 
jonquil chains. Now he knew they would 
sell them if it took all day. That was because 
he was not tired any more. And he was not 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Chocolate Crispies 


HIs is a tasty little cooky that your family 
will enjoy for dessert or that you may serve 
when your friends come over for a visit. 

2 eggs \/, cup margarine 

1 cup sugar Y, cup flour 

Y/, tsp. vanilla Yi, cup chopped nut- 

2 one-ounce squares un- meats (if you wish) 
sweetened chocolate 

Beat eggs until light. Add the sugar and 
vanilla. Beat until thick. In a saucepan over 
low heat, melt the margarine and chocolate. 
Add the chocolate mixture to the egg mixture 
and beat until smooth. Add the flour. Mix 
thoroughly and spread in 8-inch square pan 
(lightly greased). Sprinkle lightly with nut- 
meats. Bake at 325° for thirty minutes. Cut 
in squares while warm and remove from pan. 
This recipe makes sixteen large cookies. 


tired any more because he was happy. And 
he was happy because he had shared. 

A man on a bicycle slowed down. He was 
not a tourist at all. He was a Dutchman. He 
looked at Suzy. He knew that she was not 
Dutch even if she did have yellow hair. “I 
have not seen a little American girl selling 
flowers before,” he said. 


Suzy started to tell him that she was just 
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Jan’s guest. Then she decided that she would 
like to sell flowers just this once. “They 
would look pretty across the handle bars,” 
she said. She draped the chain over the bi- 
cycle. The man grinned and gave her a coin. 

Two young men and a girl came from the 
direction of Amsterdam. They were on bi- 
cycles, too. The girl spoke. “We passed a 
man with some jonquils on his bicycle,” she 
said. “We want some, too.” Jan put the 
chains over the handle bars this time. 

“There are just seven more,” Hans said 
happily. Just then a big pink car stopped. 
There were five people in it. Each one bought 
a chain to wear around his neck. They were 
laughing when they drove away. They looked 
pretty. 

“Now there are just two more,” Suzy 
said. 

Jan ducked his head. He did not quite 
know how to say what he wanted to. Then 
he blurted out the words. ‘“Now, there aren’t 
any,” he said. And he put one chain around 
Suzy’s neck. Hans ran quickly and put the 
other one around her father’s neck. 

Just then the repair truck drove up. The 
repairman said he could fix the car right 
away. So Hans took hold of the handles of 
the cart. “Get in,” he said to Jan. “I will 
push you all the way home. I have never 
had a better helper.” 

But Jan shook his head. ‘‘I am not tired,” 
he said. Then he waved good-by to Suzy. She 
waved back. They both waved until Jan and 
Hans were out of sight. Jan thought the 
bright-yellow jonquil chain on Suzy’s neck 
looked just like a friendship chain. A friend- 
ship chain that linked America and Holland 
together. He liked that. 

“The day had been a good one: the cart 
was empty; Jan was not too tired; and they 
had enjoyed the visit with the strangers,” 
Hans thought. Then as he shook out the blue 
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cloth that had covered their flowers in the 


morning, he saw the letter with his name 
printed on it in English. Quickly, he tore it 
open. Out fell a crisp bill and a note! “For 
two fine friends who were willing to share 
their lunch with two hungry strangers from 
America and to help a little girl pass an 
hour happily,” Hans read. 


A Trap for Mr. Fox 


(Continued from page 20) 


was coming! 

“You take over,” David whispered. “I’m 
too excited to manage this.” 

Being used to the recorder, Kegs could run 
it and keep his eye on the crack, so he saw 
the skulking change to a flit as the fox got 
closer and more eager. He saw his ears begin 
to twitch, then his nose. The fox began to 
shiver. Kegs was sure that the chicken sounds 
made the fox think the chickens themselves 
were in the box! 

David was breathing hard with excite- 
ment, and Kegs put a warning hand on his 
knee. He was afraid the prowler might hear 
and take alarm, but he need not have wor- 
tied. The fox seemed hypnotized. On he 
came. He put a foot on the shallow cover 
over the pit. Nothing happened. Kegs felt 
weak with misgiving. Had they made the 


Making Friends 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


I want the gladness friendship brings, 
So I will share my toys and things; 
Pll practice kindness in my speech 
And have a loving word for each! 


cover so strong that the fox would not be 
heavy enough to break through it and fall 
into the pit? 

The fox still advanced. All four feet were 
on the cover when he stopped to sniff at the 
handful of feathers. Skulking about the 
feathers, he came to a weak spot; and the 
cover collapsed. 

Down the fox went, clawing and scram- 
bling. 

Kegs turned off the machine and followed 
David in a dash for the gate. At the pit, they 
dropped to their knees and stared down at 
the fox. 

“Our chickens are safe!” David said hap- 
pily. 

Kegs laughed. “And the zoo will have a 
fine fox to start its collection!” 

“Sure,” said David. He sat back on his heels 
and smiled at Kegs. “You were right about 
the recorder. Knowing how to handle it 
turned the trick!” 
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Up in Space 
BY MARY O'DONNELL (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


I wonder what life would be like 
Up in a satellite. 

I wonder what I would see, 

Up where it’s dark as night. 


I wonder if there are people 
Up there on the moon. 

I am growing curious; 

I hope I can go right soon. 


I wonder how long it will be 
Before there will be a spaceship. 
Maybe one will carry me 

To the moon on a wonderful trip. 


I wonder if these lovely dreams 
May someday come true. — 
Funny as it may seem now, 

The man in the moon may be you. 


Morning Blessing 


BY JANET ARLENE BRAILO (11 years) 
Tarzana, Calif. 


God, bless each one of us every hour of the 
day, 

Wherever we may be, at work or at play. 

Teach us to love Thee and to be helpful to 
others, 

As well as our parents, sisters, and brothers. 
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Your Shadow 


BY CATHERINE ANN TREJO (9 years) 
Norfolk, Va. 


Have you tested your shadow? 

Can it run and jump as you do? 

Well, if it doesn’t, you're in bad shape; 
And I think your shadow is, too. 


Can it wiggle and wobble? 

Can it skip and hobble? 

Can it jump both far and near? 

If it sees a wildcat, does it stand still, stunned 
with fear? 


And if you're in action, 

Is your shadow active, too? 

Can it swim, play ball and hide-and-seek 
And jump, and romp like you? 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 
When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, you may send it 
now. 
How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give a 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher —s us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 
Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
ear. 
e regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions, 
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The Little Robin 


BY DONNA ALLEN (11 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


Hi, little robin, away up there; 
Oh, your singing is so fair. 


When you spread your beautiful wings, 
You make me feel like I want to sing. 


When you fly up in the sky so blue, 
You make me wish that I were you. 


If I were you, I'd fly and fly 
Until I'd reach the top of the sky. 


That's what I'd do if I were you; 
I'd fly far into the sky so blue. 


| Wonder Why 


BY GREGORY HOFFMAN (I0 years) 
Pinecrest, Calif. 


I wonder why the birds sing, 

And seem so happy about everything. 
I wonder why the children sing— 

I wonder about everything. 


Sultan 


BY LESLIE ANN BUTLER (12 years) 
Salem, Oreg. 


His mane was long and softly flowing, 
His two black eyes like embers glowing, 
A black, glistening body, sinewy strength, 
A flowing tail, three feet in length. 

He ran so swiftly, with such grace, 

At such a smooth, swift, even pace. 

But he was once wild and true, 

And the wild blood in him stirred anew. 
He galloped toward the grassy plain, 

With wind blowing through his mane. 
And with aloud triumphant neigh, 

Never to return, Sultan galloped away. 
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The Forest 


BY LARRY MYLNECHUK (10 years) 
Albany, Oreg. 


When we're in the woods, just Dad and me, 
We see how beautiful nature can be. 
The majestic trees, so very tall, 


Are the kings of the forest, and reign over 
all. 


And the streams and rivers that run along 

Go right through the forest, singing their 
song. 

And all the plants, flowers, and ferns, 

And vines that grow in twists and turns, 


And all the animals, from deer to mice, 

Live in the forest, so green and nice. 

And all the insects, ants, and bees, 

And mosquitoes that bite you from head to 
knees; 


But these won't take away the fun and joy 
Of going to the forest with your little boy. 


God's World 


BY SANDY PATTERSON (6 years) 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


God makes the winter; 
God makes the spring. 
God makes the flowers, 
And little birds that sing. 


April 


BY CYNTHIA COOPER (9 years) 
Attleboro, Mass. 


April is a rainy month, 

A merry month and gay. 

Birds fly to be here in this month; 
Very seldom is there a sunny day. 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


MAKE UP A TRAIN 


BY BEA BROWN 


There is an engine and a caboose on every 
train. Can you name the other six cars that 
might make up a freight train and the other 
four cars that make up a passenger train? 


FREIGHT TRAIN 

1. Engine. 
2. F - - - car 
3,.G------ car. 
4. B - - car 
car. 
6. T - - - car 
7. C - - - car. 
8. Caboose. 

PASSENGER TRAIN 
1. Engine 
2.D---- 
3.C---- 
4,P------ car 
car 
6. Caboose 

ADDITIONS 


BY LUCY HAMILTON 


1. Start with part of the verb “to be.” 

2. Add a letter before, and it becomes a 
male sheep. 

3. Next, add a letter after, and it becomes 
a sloping way. 

4. Now, add a letter at the beginning, and 
the word means to step heavily, 
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ABOUT BEES 


BY LAURA ARLON 


Honeybees live, work, and thrive 

In their house we call a ----. 

Although, it’s true, she’s seldom seen, 

In each hive there is a -----. 

Some bees do nothing, it is known. 

This lazy bee is called a -----. 

Though in each hive there are these shirkers, 
Most bees keep busy--they are the ------- 
One thing a beehive never lacks 

Is a honeycomb made out of ---. 

Throughout the summer, warm and sunny, 
From flower nectar bees make -----. 


TRY TO GUESS THIS ONE 


BY FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Which line is longer, AB or CD? . 
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READ THEIR 
MINDS 


BY FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Ask a friend to 
think of a number 
from 1 to 12, Then, 
without telling you 
the number, have 
him add 8 to it. 

Place your pencil 
on 12 in the square 
and count back, 11, 
10, 9, etc., having 
your friend add one 
to his number (first 
number plus 8) for 
each square you count back. Have him stop 
when he reaches 20. 

Your pencil will then be on the number 
he first chose. 


WINTER PUZZLE 


BY ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 


Something has made these tracks in the sn-w. 
It wasn’t a -ox, that much I know; 

It wasn’t a wo-f, for no w--ves live here; 
And I’m certain it couldn’t have been a d--r. 
No bea- would come in a snow this d--p 
Out of the place of his winter sleep, 

And a s-ui--el’s tracks are far too small; 
They wouldn’t 1--k like this at all. 

And |-ons, I’m told, are very few 

Except in circuses or the z--; 

And they couldn’t belong to the chicka---, 
So there’s nobody left to blame but -e! 
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WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 


BY BEA BROWN 


Backward or forward, I’m the same; 
Here are the definitions. What’s the name? 


A school teacher of a particular faith. 
To keep silent. 

Pet name for Mother. 

To silence by force. 

Another word for midday. 

To move with short, jerky motions. 
Anything that proves to be a failure. 
An act which is done. 


A polite word used to address a woman. 
A radio detecting device. 
Sooner than. 


12. Poetic word for evening. 
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Ge od Wor S Booster Clu 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

It is wonderful to remember that God is al- 
ways with us! When we feel hurried or fear- 
ful, we can turn to God in prayer. He helps 
us to relax and to know that we have the 
time and the ability to do all that we need 
to do. 

We must always remember that God never 
asks more of us than we can do. When we 
feel that we have too many lessons to study 
or that we cannot possibly get everything 
done by the time we should, we can turn to 
God. He will help us to know how to use our 
time and efforts wisely. When we are tense 
and hurried, we cannot do our best work. 


When we remember that God is our partner 
in all that we do, it is easy for us to study 
and to understand. 

Nervousness can cause us to make a poor 
showing either in classwork or on a test. But 
when we turn to God, He helps us to re- 
member perfectly all that we have learned. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join, write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask to 
have an application blank sent to you. 

Lovingly and prayerfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: 1 am a new member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, and I am very 
happy to be a member. I was very pleased 
to get my membership card and the copy of 
The Prayer of Faith. I think the prayer is 
very beautiful. 

Since I have become a member, I have 
been trying my very best to keep the club 
rules. The other day I started to quarrel with 
my friend. Then I did not because I re- 
membered a line in The Prayer of Faith 
that says, “Patient, kind, and loving, too.” 

—MADGE (British W est Indies) 


= There will be peace on earth when every 
person is patient, kind, and loving in his 
thoughts, in his words, and in his actions. 
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Your little story has reminded us that we 
can remember to let God help us to be 
patient, kind, and loving in all we think and 
say and do. In this way, we shall bring hap- 
piness to ourselves and be a blessing to all 
we meet. 


Dear Barbara: The Good Words Booster 
Club is helping me wonderfully, and I am 
glad for it. 

I am getting myself ready to take a scholar- 
ship examination this year. I am weak in 
spelling, so please pray with me that I will 
pass the examination. 

—EVERALD (British West Indies) 


= We are glad, Everald that you are finding 
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the Good Words Booster Club a helpful part 
of your busy life. 

We have sent your request for prayers to 
Silent Unity (Silent Unity is a group of peo- 
ple here at WEE Wispom’s home who de- 
vote their time to helping others through 
prayer.), and we are praying with you, too. 
We are all remembering that God is helping 
you to study easily and quickly and to re- 
member what you learn. Your part is to 
study your lessons carefully each day and to 
have faith in God’s presence and in His 
power to help you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have tried to live up to the 
club pledge. I know The Prayer of Faith, and 
it helped me in a spelling test. It was soon 
to be my turn, and I was sort of scared. So I 
said, “God is my help in every need,” three 
times. When my turn came, I knew how to 
spell the word correctly. The same thing hap- 
pened a few days later in an arithmetic test. 
—TERRIE 


= Your experience in letting God help you 
think clearly will help each one of us to 
remember to turn to God when we are 


afraid. 


Dear Barbara: | am very glad to be a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster Club, and I 
will try very hard to keep the pledge. 

Last Friday our class was giving reports. 
It was my turn; I was very scared. I prayed 
to God so I would not be scared. Then I got 
up in front of the room to give my report. I 
was not scared any more. — JANET 


=" When we remember that we are God’s 
children and that He is always with us, we 
are not afraid. We know that He will help 
us to do whatever we need to do. And we 
know that with God’s help, we can do all 
things well. 
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Dear Barbara: Ever since I joined the Good 
Words Booster Club, I have tried to live by 
the rules. So far, I have done very well. I 
have been very happy since I joined the club. 

A few days ago our room was eliminating 
boys for the high-jump contest that was 
to be held on our Field Day. I had entered 
the contest, and I asked God for help. I got 
it, and I am on the high-jump team. 

I know God will always help me. —DALE 


= Reading your letter, Dale, helps us to re- 
member to trust God to be our help in all 
that we do. 

We are very happy that you have joined 
the Good Words Booster Club. As you fol- 
low the club pledge and remember to look 
for the good in every person and in every- 
thing that happens, we know you will con- 
tinue to make yourself and others happy. 


Dear Barbara: 1 like being a Booster. God 
shows me how to do my work well in school. 
—EVAN 


= We are glad that you like being a Booster, 
Evan. We are very happy to have you as one 
of our happy band of boys and girls. 

We know you will find that learning new 
things is fun when you let God help you. 
When you turn to Him, He will show you 
the right and good thing to do always. 


Dear Barbara: I am glad it is spring. The 
flowers will bloom. The grass is green once 
more. The birds are singing. The sun shines 
brightly, and we have warm days. I thank 
God in my prayers for having spring. 
—DIANNE 


= I, too, thank God for the wonders of 
Spring, Dianne. Watching the renewing of 
all nature helps me to realize that God’s ever- 
renewing, abundant life is also within me— 


and within every child of God. 
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Parachutes Away! 
By Marion Ullmark 


OR THIS game, each player will need a 
parachute and a parachutist. To make the 
little parachutist, ask Mother for a wooden 
clothespin. Paint or crayon a face on the 
head of the clothespin, and give him a bright- 
ly colored suit, too. Just color it with your 
paints. Now, to make the parachute, take a 
cotton handkerchief and four pieces of 
string. The string should be cut in 10-inch 
lengths. Tie a string to each corner of the 
handkerchief and then tie all four strings 
around the head of the clothespin man. 


To play the game, roll the parachute up 
tightly and throw it up as high as you can. 
The parachute will open just like a real one, 
and the little man will ride safely down to 
the ground. See whose parachute stays in the 
air the longest. 
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LITTLE LACE PICTURES 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


ERE is a good way to frame pretty pic- 
tures that are too small to show up well in 
a regular picture frame. Pasted on a paper 
doily and hung on the wall, they will really 
attract attention. 


Paper doilies come in many sizes and 


Shapes, and you can choose the kind that 


you like best. Make a hanger for the doily 
from a strip of colored paper or a bit of 
yarn and tape it to the top edge of the doily. 


If the doily has a tendency to curl, leave 
it between two books overnight. 


You can also use lace doilies as a frame 
for pressed flowers and leaves or to frame 
snapshots of your friends and family. 


MAKE YOUR OWN PUZZLES 
BY EMMA A. MUSCULUS 


AKE dot-and-number pictures to draw 
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and color yourself, or make them for a 
friend. 

Cut a picture of an object or an animal 
from a magazine or newspaper. Lay the cut- 
out on a sheet of blank paper. Mark dots all 
around the edge of this cutout, not too close 
together. If lines are needed inside the out- 
line, draw them in. Number the dots in the 
order they must be connected. More than one 
object can be in the picture if you wish to 
make a scene. 


RECORD BOOKMARK 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


uT A circle the size of the top of a cup 
from a piece of black felt, Glue a picture 
of your favorite recording star in the center, 
leaving a space all around the picture about 
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TIN-CAN STILTS 


BY ROBERT O. LYON 


O MAKE these stilts, 
you need two tin cans of 
the same size and two 
pieces of cord or heavy 
string, each about as long 
as you are tall, Punch 
holes on each side of the 
closed end of the cans, 
pass the cords through the 
holes, and tie the ends to- 
gether. 

Now, slip your stilts on, as shown in the 
illustration, and walk around. You use the 
strings to hold your stilts on, and you can 
easily adjust the strings to the length that is 
most comfortable for you. 

If you belong to a club, your members 
could all make stilts decorated with the club 
emblem, or you could have a contest for the 
tallest, shortest, fanciest, or most unusual 
pair of stilts. 


an inch wide so that the picture looks like 
a label on a record. Place this circle under a 
heavy object until the glue is dry. 

Cut a strip about 114 by 12 inches from 
a piece of felt of a contrasting color. If you 
do not have a piece of felt long enough, you 
can use a piece of ribbon. Sew or glue the 
felt circle to one end of the felt strip so that 
the picture hangs right side up on the out- 
side of your book or magazine while the 
bookmark keeps your place. 

To make other interesting bookmarks, you 
can paste pictures of your friends, your fam- 
ily, or your favorite movie or television stars _ 
on pieces of felt of a variety of shapes 
(square, oval, etc.). 
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Owl That Lives Underground 


ANy people do not know that there is 
a bird that lives underground. The burrow- 
ing owl, however, does just that. Nesting 
safe and snug in the abandoned under- 
ground homes of ground hogs and similar 
burrowing animals, this tiny owl lives the 
life of a mole part of the time. 

The area from five and ten feet inside the 
entrance of the tunnel of some co-operative 
former tenant forms a base of operations for 
the burrowing owl’s hunting life. Even the 
hissing warnings of snakes that might be in 
the tunnel hold no terror for this fearless 
bird, who, though small in size, does not lack 


for courage. Besides snakes, the burrowing 
owl also includes small mammals and other 
birds in its regular diet. Its large appetite 
keeps it busy from its youngest days onward. 

Sometimes the burrowing owl does not 
find a deserted animal burrow exactly to its 
liking. When this is the case, the owl ex- 
pends considerable energy enlarging the in- 
side of its new underground home. When 
the excavating has been done, a nest of 
weeds and grass completes the interior. 

The burrowing owl lacks the fame of its 
larger brothers, but it is a truly interesting 
bird in its own right—and holds the singular 
distinction of being the only land bird that 
lives beneath the ground. 


The Ha, Ha Game 
By Maude E. Hallmer 


This is a simple and easy-to-play game, 
but it is really a lot of fun. 

The players are seated in a circle on the 
floor. The first player says, “Ha”; the sec- 
ond player, “Ha, ha”; the third player, “Ha, 
ha, ha’; and so on around the circle. These 
words should be said rapidly and without 
laughing. If a player laughs or makes a mis- 
take, he must leave the circle. The last one 
left in the circle is the winner. 


I inclose $2 to send WEE WISDOM for one year to: 


@ NAME 


Street 


City 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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— If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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< illustration this month pictures a 
man who, during his lifetime, was called 
“The American ambassador of good will” 
and whose favorite expression appears on 
the stamp: “I never met a man I didn’t like.” 

Will Rogers—cowboy, actor, comedian, 
and humorist— was of Cherokee Indian par- 
entage. He was born November 4, 1879, on 
a ranch between Oolagah and Claremore in 
the Indian Territory, now the State of Okla- 
homa. He often spoke of Claremore as his 
home town, and a museum was built there 
as a memorial to him. 

He went to school in Oklahoma, and for 
a short while was a student at Kemper 
Military Academy at Boonville, Missouri. In 
1898, he left school to become a cowboy in 
the Texas Panhandle. 

After four years of cow-punching, during 
which time he learned to do many fancy 
tricks with a rope, he sailed for Argentina, 
and from there by cattle boat to South 
Africa. In that country he joined a wild West 
circus as “The Cherokee Kid.” 

Will Rogers began his stage career in the 
United States in 1905 as a rope twirler in a 
vaudeville act in a New York night club. 
While doing his rope tricks, he began mak- 
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By Roland Rexroth 


ing humorous comments about news events, 
politics, and important people. Audiences 
considered his remarks very funny, and they 
liked the way he said things because he never 
said anything mean about anyone and never 
intentionally hurt anyone’s feelings. In 1914, 
he joined the famous Ziegfeld Follies and 
the Midnight Frolic in New York, and for 
many years was one of the stars in these 
famous productions that the American peo- 
ple enjoyed. 

During his lifetime Will Rogers became 
America’s most popular actor-humorist, ap- 
pearing in pictures, on the stage, and on 
radio, Everyone loved him because he could 
be funny without being mean or critical of 
his fellow men. 

He traveled over half a million miles by 
air, visiting almost every country on the 
globe. While he was on a trip to the Orient 
with the famous aviator Wiley Post, theit 
plane crashed and burned near Point Barrow, 
Alaska, on August 15, 1935. 

The Will Rogers stamp was issued on 
November 4, 1948, the sixty-ninth anniver- 
sary of his birth. 
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Is it raining where you are today? We had an April shower 
here just as I went out on the window sill for a breath of spring 
air. I got so wet that I had to wring the water out of my tail and 
ears and stand on the register to dry before Editor Jane Palmer 
would let me come near her desk! 

When I was nice and dry, I read the stories you will be seeing 
in your May number of WEE WISDOM. What a wonderful 
discovery I made! Starting in May, WEE WISDOM will bring 
you a brand-new serial, filled with mystery, adventure, and thrills. 
There’s horseback-riding fun, too, and the excitement of camping 
out in wild country! The new serial is by Bonita Fouste, and it 
is called “Brush Fire.” Isn’t that an exciting title? 

Besides the first chapter of “Brush Fire,” the May number 
of WEE WISDOM includes plenty of short stories—‘Sherry’s 
Sisters,” by Marian Joest Martin; “Slitheree,” a dog story by 
Esther Freshman; and several others. There’s a May basket you 
can make to delight your friends, and there are lots of other fun 
features. 

Don’t miss the May number of WEE WISDOM, and remem- 
ber—this number, with the first chapter of the new serial, is 
perfect for starting a gift subscription for some special friend 
of yours. 

See you next month. 


Arthur 
(His Mark) 
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Answers to Puzzles 


Make Upa Train W hat’s the Difference? 
Freight: 2. Flat. 3. Gondola. 4. Box. 5. Cattle. 1. Nun. 2. Mum. 3. Mom. 4. Gag. 5. Noon. 
6. Tank. 7. Coal. 6. Bob. 7, Dud. 8. Deed. 9. Madam. 10, Radar. 


Passenger: 2. Diner. 3. Coach. 4. Pullman or 11. Ere, 12. Eve, 
sleeper. 5. Observation. 


Additions 


1. Am. 2. Ram. 3. Ramp. 4. Tramp. Riddle 

babeat Bees . SENT IN BY DAVID DIPLOCK (9 YEARS) 
Hive. Queen. Drone. Workers. Wax. Honey. 

Try to Guess This One 


The lines are the same length. away the inside? 


Winter Puzzle Answer 
Snow. Fox. Wolf. Wolves. Deer. Bear. Deep. 


‘UJOD JO Iva UY 


Squirrel’s. Look. Lions. Zoo, Chickadee. Me. 


What is it that you throw away the outside and 
cook the inside; then you eat the outside and throw 
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OLDER BROTHER 


If you have older brothers or sisters, they have probably 9 | 
told you some of their hopes and ambitions; and perhaps 
one of the ambitions they have told you about is that of 
going to college. i 

You can give real help with this ambition—help that § 
will be very much appreciated—by giving your older 
brother or sister a subscription to Progress (formerly You),4 
Unity’s magazine for young people. | 

The April number of Progress features an article that} 
was written especially to help young people who want to 
go to college. Written by Jane Lyon, it is entitled “Is Col-9 
lege Your Castle in the Air?” It tells how to prepare for] 
college in high-school work and activities and how to get 
financial help in going to college if it is needed. The article} 
is packed with completely practical and useful suggestions. J 


Also in the April number of Progress is Janet Hall’s 
article “The Nothing-to-Do Blues,” which gives some fas- 
cinating ideas for those times when there seems to be noth- am 
ing to do. 7 


_Every monthly number of Progress includes fine articles 7 
like these, along with exciting stories, poems, pictures, and@ 
feature departments. Progress is just as fascinating to theg™ 
high-school boy or girl as WEE WISDOM is to you, andj 
it is priced at only $2 for a year’s subscription. j 

For any special occasion, Progress is a gift your older 
brother or sister will be especially happy to receive. Orderay 
today, and ask that their subscriptions begin with the April 
number, 


PROGRESS 7 
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